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A 

FOREWORD 

There  have  been  studies  of  the  rising  RepubHcan  Party  in  the 
South  but  none  of  financing  patterns.  This  is  a  study  of  finance 
practices  in  Florida's  KepubHcan  Party  in  recent  years.  There  are 
references  to  roles  played  by  individuals,  party  organizations  and 
local  clubs,  which  reveal  relationships  between  party  practices  and 
variations  in  recruiting  of  candidates  under  varying  conditions. 
Florida  is  renowned  for  its  system  of  disclosure  and  publicity  of 
political  funds,  and  this  is  described  in  the  study. 

The  Citizens'  Research  Foundation  is  grateful  to  Elston  Roady  and 
Carl  D.  McMurray  for  their  generous  cooperation.  Elston  Roady  is 
Professor  of  Government  at  Florida  State  University.  Carl  McMurray 
used  to  teach  in  Florida  and  more  recently  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Governor  of  Alaska,  Walter  J.  Hickel. 

This  publication  ii  another  in  a  series  made  possible  under  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  the  Citizens'  Research  Foundation. 

The  presentation  and  conclusions  are  the  responsibilities  of  the 
authors,  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Citizens'  Research  Foundation. 

William  H.  Vandekbilt 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  State  of  Florida,  in  a  nation  noted  for  its  decentralized  state 
party  organizations,  is  usually  considered  a  major  contender  for  any 
blue  ribbon  that  might  be  awarded  to  "the  state  with  party  systems 
most  lacking  in  centralized  controls."  V.  O.  Key's  reference  to  Demo- 
cratic-dominated Florida  as  the  state  with  the  "every  man  for  him- 
self" attitude  in  politics  is  as  accurate  a  description  of  Democratic 
party  organization  in  the  1960's  as  it  was  in  the  1940's  when  he  wrote: 

Florida  ranks  high  in  political  atomization.  In  its  politics 
it  is  almost  literally  every  candidate  for  himself.  Ordinarily 
each  candidate  for  county  oflBce  runs  without  collaboration 
with  other  local  candidates  .  .  .  Senators  and  Representatives 
hoe  their  own  row  and  each  of  the  numerous  candidates  for 
governor  does  likewise.  With  each  successive  campaign 
different  divisions  within  the  electorate  develop  .  .  .  Florida 
is  not  only  unbossed,  it  is  also  unled.^ 

Key's  book  told  us  little  about  the  skeleton  that  was  Florida's  Re- 
publican party  in  the  1940's,  and  no  major  study  has  yet  been  made 
of  the  organizational  structures  and  processes  that  have  developed  so 
rapidly  in  that  party  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  William  C.  Havard 
and  Loren  P.  Beth  in  their  1962  study  of  Florida  politics  make  a  few 
references  to  the  emerging  Republican  party,-  but  their  comments 
are  limited.  They  wrote  without  the  benefit  of  data  from  the  last 
three  general  elections  and  before  the  intra-party  battle  of  1964  for 
the  control  of  the  delegation  to  the  Republican  National  Convention. 
The  activities  and  outcomes  of  these  later  events  provide  additional 
insights  into  the  character  of  the  state's  minority  party.  This  study 
will  agree  with  their  conclusion  that  the  Republican  party  is  more 
"reliant  on  organization"  than  the  Democratic  party.  We  will,  how- 
ever, show  that  this  "reliance  on  organization"  was  not  necessarily  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  party  until  such  times  as  it  became  an  effec- 
tive tool  for  the  election  of  Republican  candidates.  The  1966-67 
Republican  victories  are  presented  as  evidence  that  tlie  Republican 
party  of  Florida  has  passed  through  a  critical  phase  which  seems  to 
prevail  in  so  many  Southern  Republican  organizations,  a  phase  dur- 
ing which  the  party  leadership,  in  its  efforts  to  stay  in  power,  places 
itself  at  odds  with  the  Republican  candidates  for  office. 

^Southern  Politics  in  State  and  Nation  (New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1949), 
p.  82.  For  more  recent  commentary  on  Florida  party  organization,  see  William 
C.  Havard  and  Loren  P.  Beth,  The  Politics  of  Mis-Representation  (Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana:    Louisiana  State  University  Press,   1962),  pp.   11-14. 

2  Harvard  and  Beth,  Ibid.,  p.  89. 


As  the  story  develops  we  will  show  that  the  Florida  Republican 
party  clearly  lacks  the  quality  of  atomization  that  characterizes  its 
Democratic  counterpart.  Individual  Republican  candidates  in  some 
counties  cooperate  in  their  campaign  activities  to  a  degree  not  known 
among  Democrats.  In  several  counties  the  candidates'  efforts  in  com- 
mon are  reinforced  by  the  cooperation  of  oflBcial  and  unoflBcial  local 
party  organizations.  In  other  counties  the  candidates'  efforts  in  com- 
mon appear  as  a  threat  to  tlie  personal  ambitions  of  local  organization 
leaders,  and  the  latter  overtly  and  covertly  work  to  frustrate  the 
ambitions  of  the  office-seekers.  Where  cleavages  occur  between  the 
party's  candidates  and  an  incumbent  party  leadership  they  are,  in 
large  part,  shown  to  be  products  of  a  pervasive  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  organizational  mechanisms  in  the  development  of  a 
strong  state  party  and  of  the  conscious  effort  of  an  "old  guard"  lead- 
ership to  exclude  from  positions  of  power  in  the  party  structure  a 
new  leadership  represented  by  Republicans  who  have  been  elected 
to,  or  who  aspire  to,  public  oflBce.  Yet,  with  all  their  concern  for 
organization,  the  Republicans  are  frequently  affected  by  the  political 
traditions  that  have  developed  within  the  atomized  Democratic  party, 
especially  as  this  dominant  poHtical  tradition  is  written  into  the  state 
election  laws. 

In  no  area  of  party  activity  are  the  properties  of  Florida's  Repub- 
lican party  more  clearly  revealed  than  in  the  processes  for  collect- 
ing and  allocating  funds  for  the  campaigns  of  individual  candidates. 
We  have  set  down  as  complete  a  picture  as  we  could  obtain  of  cam- 
paign finance  practices  in  Florida's  Republican  party  in  the  1964, 
and  1967  elections.  In  using  the  campaign  finance  data  to  obtain 
additional  insights  into  the  structure  and  processes  of  a  state  party, 
we  have  not  neglected  our  responsibility  to  add  to  the  growing  col- 
lection of  information  on  the  sources  of  poHtical  campaign  funds  and 
the  manner  of  their  use. 

Attention  is  given  to  individual  contributors,  party  organizations, 
and  local  Republican  clubs  as  sources  of  funds  for  Republican  candi- 
dates in  district  and  local  elections.  Less  attention  is  paid  to  the 
RepubHcan  candidates  who  ran  in  statewide  races  and  to  the  sev- 
eral candidates  for  congressional  seats.  This  emphasis  was  dictated 
in  part  by  the  fact  that  only  three  of  the  candidates  in  the  last  two 
categories  were  serious  contenders.  Using  these  data,  the  investiga- 
tion will  describe  the  problems  that  occur  when  modest  party  re- 
sources are  expended  for  intra-party  squabbles  rather  than  on  inter- 
party  battles. 
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Sources  of  Information 

The  major  sources  of  information  for  this  stijdy  were  the  interviews 
with  candidates  and  other  prominent  Republicans  and  the  financial 
reports  filed  by  candidates  under  Florida's  campaign  finance  law. 
The  interviews  were  designed  (1)  to  elicit  information  regarding  the 
state  of  development  of  official  party  committees  in  counties  with 
local  Republican  candidates,  and  (2)  to  obtain  information  on  cam- 
paign finance  practices  that  would  supplement  the  financial  state- 
ments filed  under  the  Florida  law.  A  total  of  236  persons  were  in- 
terviewed, and  they  provided  infonnation  on  the  financial  problems 
of  201  of  the  241  Republican  candidates  involved  in  contested  dis- 
trict and  local  elections  throughout  the  state  in  1964. 

This  study  accepts  the  reliability  of  the  reports  filed  by  the  candi- 
dates under  the  state's  campaign  finance  law  as  a  primary  source  of 
data,  and  we  include  a  summary  of  its  basic  provisions  in  this  sec- 
tion.^ 

Florida's  "Who  Gave  It— Who  Got  It"  Law 

Florida's  campaign  finance  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in 
1951,  and  it  has  been  strengthened  in  subsequent  general  sessions. 
The  law  as  revised  is  an  eflFort  to  adjust  state  regulation  of  campaign 
finances  to  the  realities  of  current  politics.  It  is  nationally  recognized 
and  has  been  used  as  a  basis  for  major  campaign  finance  reform  in 
Canada.*  It  has  also  been  the  subject  of  serious  study  in  many  other 
states  and  is  the  basic  body  of  law  from  which  the  National  Municipal 
League's  Model  Campaign  Contributions  and  Expenditures  Report- 
ing law  was  constructed.^  The  law  recognizes  the  impossibility  of 
enforcing  limits  on  total  expenditures  for  public  office,  but  demands 
complete  publicity  of  all  expenditures  and  all  contributions,  includ- 
ing services  in  lieu  of  cash  contributions. 

The  law  regulates  all  financial  aspects  of  a  candidate's  election 
campaign:  (1)  it  prohibits  certain  persons  and  groups  from  making 
contributions,  directly  or  indirectiy,  to  individual  election  campaigns; 
(2)  a  limit  is  set  on  the  amount  of  money  an  individual  contributor 

3  For  a  discussion  of  the  law  in  its  first  operation  in  an  election  (1952)  see 
Elston  E.  Roady,  "Florida's  New  Campaign  Expense  Law  and  the  1952  Demo- 
cratic Gubernational  Primaries."  American  Political  Science  Review,  XLVIII:2 
(June  1954),  pp.  465-476;  and  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  laws  operation 
over  a  ten-year  period  see  Elston  E.  Roady,  "Ten  Years  of  Florida's  'Who  Gave 
It — Who  Got  It'  Law,"  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems,  Part  II,  Vol.  27,  No.  3 
(Summer,   1962),  pp.  434-454. 

4  Committee  on  Election  Expenses.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Election 
Expenses.    Ottawa,  Canada,   (October,  1966). 

5  National  Municipal  League.  Model  State  Campaign  Contributions  and  Ex- 
penditures Reporting  Law.    New  York:  New  York.  1961. 
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can  give  to  a  single  candidate  during  a  primary  or  general  election; 
(3)  it  provides  maximum  freedom  in  disbursement  of  campaign  funds 
placing  only  a  few  specific  restrictions:  (4)  procedures  are  established 
for  receiving  contributions,  incurring  indebtedness,  and  reporting 
conti'ibutions  and  expenditures;  (5)  methods  of  accounting  for  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  are  prescribed  for  party  executive  com- 
mittees and  other  political  organizations  interested  in  the  election 
of  a  particular  candidate,  or  particular  candidates;  (6)  legal  sanc- 
tions are  provided  to  punish  violations.  Only  candidates  for  munici- 
pal office  are  excused  from  the  provisions  of  law. 

Candidates  may  not  accept  contributions  from  holders  of  horse 
or  dog  racing  permits  and  their  employees,  holders  of  a  license  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages,  operators  of  public  utilites  subject 
to  grant  of  franchise  or  regulation  by  the  state  or  its  political  sub- 
divisions. The  prohibition  against  operators  of  public  utilities  does 
not  apply  to  members  of  nonprofit  cooperative  coi-porations  operat- 
ing public  utilities.  Furthermore,  no  campaign  contributions  may  be 
solicited  from  any  religious,  charitable,  civic,  or  eleemosynary  insti- 
tution, and  the  candidate  is  prevented  from  purchasing  the  good  will 
of  the  membership  of  such  organizations  by  a  restriction  against  any 
contribution  from  him  to  any  such  group  in  which  he  has  not  been 
a  regular  contributing  member  for  six  montlis  prior  to  the  announce- 
ment of  his  candidacy.  The  law  also  imposes  a  limit  of  $1,000  as 
the  total  any  individual  may  contirbute  to  the  campaign  of  a  candi- 
date in  any  primary  or  general  election. 

All  campaign  contributions  and  expenditures  must  be  reported 
from  the  date  a  candidate  makes  a  public  announcement  of  his  in- 
tention to  run  for  office  or  from  the  date  he  files  his  candidacy,  which- 
ever occurs  first.  It  is  not  illegal  to  receive  contributions  prior  to 
this  date  but  they  must  be  reported  on  first  filing.  Reports  of  con- 
tributions received  and  payments  made  are  submitted  to  the  public 
officer  before  whom  the  individual  files,  and  these  records  are  open 
to  public  inspection  and  have  proven  to  be  the  most  sought  after 
reports  on  file  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  Elections  Division.  Any 
expenditures  may  be  made  unless  specifically  prohibited. 

Special  attention  in  the  form  of  specific  conditions  for  their  use  is 
given  to  advertising  and  public  opinion  polls.  Candidates,  party 
executive  committees,  and  persons  acting  in  their  behalf  may  not  ad- 
vertise in  publications  or  newspapers  that  (1)  are  not  qualified  to 
carry  legal  advertising,  (2)  have  been  published  less  often  than  once 
a  month  for  the  previous  three  years,  and  (3)  have  a  circulation  less 
than  one  thousand.  Political  advertising  in  any  club  or  association 
bulletin,  program,  news  sheet,  magazine,  pamphlet,  or  hand  bill  is 
expressly  forbidden.    Advertising  time  on  radio  or  television  and  ad- 
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vertising  space  in  newspapers  may  be  reserved  for  a  candidate,  but 
not  used,  prior  to  the  public  announcement  of  his  candidacy  or  be- 
fore his  filing  date,  whichever  occurs  first.  No  candidate  is  permitted 
to  give,  pay  or  extend  any  money  or  thing  of  value  for  a  public  or 
private  political  poll,  survey,  index  or  measurement  of  any  kind  or 
to  pay  for  the  publication,  reproduction  or  distribution  of  a  poll  or 
survey.  However,  the  candidate  himself  may  conduct  polls  when  he 
maintains  control  of  the  manner,  method,  time,  and  advertisement  of 
the  polls.  It  is  illegal  for  pollsters  to  solicit  business  from  candidates.® 

A  major  problem  in  any  campaign  finance  law  is  its  administration. 
In  Florida  the  administrative  procedures  have  been  set  down  in  great 
detail,  and  there  have  been  few  complaints  from  the  candidates  re- 
garding the  reporting  process.  Each  candidate  for  nomination  or 
election  appoints  a  campaign  treasurer  at  the  time  he  qualifies  for 
candidacy.  He  also  designates  at  least  one  campaign  depository.  An 
oflSce  seeker  may  file  as  his  own  campaign  treasurer  or  designate  some 
other  person.  Any  bank  autliorized  to  do  business  in  Florida  can 
serve  as  a  depository.  Campaign  treasurers  may  appoint  as  many 
deputy  treasurers  and  supplementary  depositories  as  they  deem  neces- 
sary, within  the  limitation  of  one  depository  per  county.  Although  the 
campaign  treasurer  may  share  his  workload,  he  retains  legal  responsi- 
bility for  all  accounts  maintained  by  deputy  treasurers.  Candidates 
must  keep  the  state  officer  before  whom  he  qualified  informed  re- 
garding any  additions  or  other  changes  in  the  personnel  or  institutions 
managing  his  campaign  finances. 

A  campaign  treasurer  has  many  responsibilities:  (1)  no  conrtibu- 
tions  or  expenditures  may  be  received  or  incurred  in  behalf  of  his 
candidate  except  through  the  campaign  treasurer,  (2)  he  must  see 
that  all  campaign  contributions  are  deposited  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  receipt;  (3)  no  expense  may  be  inciurred  by  the  candi- 
date, or  any  of  his  helpers,  without  a  wTitten  order  from  the  cam- 
paign treasurer — a  written  order  specifying  both  the  person  to  whom 
the  depository  is  to  pay  funds  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds 
will  be  spent,  (4)  no  contributions  can  be  accepted  during  the  five 
days  immediately  preceding  an  election,  (5)  he  may  not  approve  any 
indebtedness  unless  there  are  sufficient  funds  in  the  candidate's  de- 
pository accounts  to  cover  the  expense,  and  (6)  at  prescribed  inter- 


8  Early  in  post  WWII  Florida  politics,  self-styled  poUing  agencies  sold  any  de- 
sired "result"  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  gross  abuse  incensed  the  pohticians  so 
the  prohibition  was  written  into  the  law.  However,  an  additional  provision  has 
been  written  into  law  that  permits  candidates  to  make  use  of  professionally  re- 
sponsible polling  agencies  and  in  recent  campaigns  all  leading  candidates  have 
made  some  use  of  poll  results,  duly  noting  the  expenditures  on  the  appropriate 
reporting  form. 
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vals  he  submits  to  a  specified  state  official  current  accounts  of  con- 
tribution and  expenditures. 

Routine  procedures  are  established  in  the  law  for  campaign  treas- 
urers to  follow  in  submitting  their  periodic  reports.  On  Friday  of 
each  week  during  the  campaign,  the  candidate  must  report  to  his 
campaign  treasurer  an  itemized  list  of  his  travel  expenses  for  the  pre- 
ceding seven  days.  The  campaign  treasurer  accumulates  these  re- 
ports, adds  them  to  his  list  of  otlier  expenditures,  prepares  a  detailed 
list  of  contributions  received  during  the  reporting  period,  and  files 
these  accounts  jointly  on  the  designated  day.  The  list  of  contributions 
includes  the  amount  of  each  individual  contirbution,  plus  the  name 
and  address  of  the  donor.  The  reporting  date  varies  with  the  office 
sought: 

1.  Governor  and  U.S.  Senator — on  Monday  of  each  week 
between  the  filing  date  and  the  election. 

2.  AU  otlier  offices — on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month 
during  the  same  campaign  period. 

3.  In  the  case  of  all  offices — fifteen  days  after  each  primary 
or  election  in  which  tlie  candidates  participate. 

Unopposed  candidates  need  not  file  these  reports. 

In  addition  to  candidates,  each  state  and  county  party  executive 
committee  and  each  organization,  group  or  other  committee  organized 
in  support  of  a  candidate  or  party  in  any  primary  or  election  is  re- 
quired to  report  to  a  specified  state  officer  the  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived from  candidates  qualifying  in  the  county  or  state,  money  and 
things  of  value  received  as  contributions  to  the  committees  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  (with  the  names  and  addresses  of  con- 
tributors), and  a  complete  list  of  aU  expenditures  authorized,  incur- 
red, or  made  by  them.  These  reports  are  to  be  filed  by  the  chairman, 
or  secretary,  of  the  county  executive  committee  with  the  clerk  of 
the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  by  the  chairmen  of  the  two 
state  executive  committees  with  the  secretary  of  state.  All  other  or- 
ganizations subject  to  the  law  file  reports  in  the  county  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  its  members  or  contributors  reside.  Associations 
with  members  in  more  than  one  county  file  a  duplicate  copy  of  their 
report  with  the  secretary  of  state.  Transfers  of  funds  among  executive 
committees  in  the  same  party  is  expressly  permitted. 

Legal  sanctions  in  the  campaign  law  vaiy  in  harshness  from  section 
to  section.  Any  person  who  "knowingly"  violates  the  prohibition 
against  contributions  from  gambling,  liquor  industry,  or  corporate 
sources  may  be  found  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  six  months.  The  elec- 
tion of  a  candidate  who  is  convicted  of  'Taiowingly"  violating  this 
same  provision  is  void,  and  the  office  is  declared  vacant.  Licenses  and 
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franchises  of  associations  or  corporations  whose  members  "knowingly" 
violate  this  prohibition  are  subject  to  revocation.  Any  elector  may 
institute  a  suit  if  he  feels  the  law  has  been  broken. 

Violation  of  the  section  of  the  law  listing  permissible  kinds  of 
expenditures  is  a  misdemeanor  with  no  specific  penalty  provided. 
Since  this  provision  is  the  one  most  legislators  might  expect  to  run 
afoul  of,  the  vagueness  of  the  sanction  is  probably  not  an  oversight. 
Persons  violating  sections  of  the  act  other  than  those  already  men- 
tioned are  subject  to  a  fine  of  $500  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  one  year.  These  punishments  are  relatively  minor  com- 
pared with  punishments  for  violating  other  parts  of  the  election  code, 
e.g.,  tampering  with  a  voting  machine  or  filing  a  fraudulent  certificate 
of  nomination  carry  felony  penalties  amounting  to  a  $5,000  fine  and 
imprisonment  up  to  one  year.  Prosecution  for  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  campaign  finance  law  must  be  initiated  within  four 
years  of  the  date  of  the  violation. 

No  limit  is  set  on  the  amount  of  money  that  may  be  spent  in  an 
election  campaign.  The  absence  of  a  limit  on  expenditm-es  seems 
to  have  the  advantage  of  encouraging  the  candidate  to  disclose  a 
maximum  amount  of  information  on  the  sources  of  contributions  and 
amount  of  money  spent.  Unless  he  taps  an  illegal  source  of  funds  or 
makes  an  illegal  expenditure,  he  should  have  nothing  to  hide. 

Party  Executive  Committees:  Laws  and  Customs 

State  statutes  regulating  party  organizations  in  Florida  give  a 
definite  advantage  to  the  incumbent  leadership  in  any  battle  for  con- 
trol of  the  party  machinery.  By  law  each  county  in  the  state  is  en- 
titled to  two  seats  on  the  state  executive  committee — a  committeeman 
and  committeewoman,  and  the  seats  are  filled  by  election  every  four 
years  in  the  second  primary.  In  the  event  no  committee  member  is 
elected  to  fill  these  county  seats,  or  vacancies  occur  between  elec- 
tions, the  appropriate  county  committee  may  name  persons  to  fill 
them.  Customarily,  the  chairman  will  have  cleared  with  the  new 
county  committee  the  persons  he  has  selected  to  serve  as  state  execu- 
tive committee  members,  and  he  thus  becomes  the  indirect  appoint- 
ing agent  for  many  of  the  state  executive  committee  members  to 
whom  he  is  technically  accountable. 

Elected  RepubBcans  long  resented  their  lack  of  influence  in  the 
inner  circles  of  the  state  organization.  Some  of  their  number  have 
been  elected  as  state  committeemen,  but  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
oflSceholders  traditionally  were  clustered  in  a  few  counties  severely 
restricted  tlie  size  of  their  repersentation  on  the  state  committee.  Prior 
to  1966,  the  committee  members  from  Broward,  Dade,  Palm  Beach 
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and  Pinellas  counties,  representing  210,000  registered  Republicans, 
could  be  outvoted  on  the  committee  by  the  ten  members  from  Baker, 
Calhoun,  Gilchrist,  Holmes,  and  Taylor  counties,  representing  fewer 
than  100  registered  Republicans. 

The  control  which  the  Republican  state  chairman  was  able  to 
exercise  over  the  party  organizations  in  counties  with  few  Republicans 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  ignore  dissident  voices  in  the  state  com- 
mittee in  the  development  of  organizational  policy.  The  whole  state 
executive  committee  was  called  into  session  only  twice  between  1958 
and  1966,  and  botli  of  these  meetings  were  organizational  sessions 
required  by  law.  The  state  executive  cormnittee  passes  on  the  budget 
of  the  chairman's  oflSce,  approves  his  campaign  strategy,  and  passes 
resolutions  commending  him  on  the  fine  job  he  is  doing.  Florida  law 
is  pei-missive  in  allowing  political  parties  to  formulate  their  own  con- 
stitution and  rules  to  govern  intra-party  activities. 

The  Democratic  party  has  operated  smoothly  under  this  legal 
structure.  Each  candidate  has  been  responsible  for  his  own  campaign 
and  the  state  executive  committee  has  existed  to  dispense  funds 
among  the  candidates  when  funds  were  available,  to  handle  a  nominal 
amount  of  federal  patronage,  and  to  manage  whatever  statewide  cam- 
paign was  conducted  every  four  years  for  the  party's  presidential 
candidate.  The  funds  and  patronage  available  to  the  state  commit- 
tee are  modest  compared  with  the  funds  and  patronage  available  to 
the  party's  elected  officers  and  there  is  consequently  little  intraparty 
competition  for  the  job  of  managing  this  bookkeeping  operation. 
The  Republican  party  on  the  other  hand  has  been  placed  under  great 
stress  by  the  laws.  For  years  the  state  executive  committee  existed 
as  the  only  active  party  committee.  What  funds  the  party  had  were 
distributed  by  that  committee,  what  patronage  came  into  the  state 
was  handled  by  that  committee,  what  contact  Republicans  outside 
the  state  had  with  the  state  Republican  party  was  inevitably  chan- 
neled through  that  committee. 

As  for  county  executive  committees,  there  are  extreme  variations 
among  the  sixty-seven  counties  in  the  extent  of  party  organization,  the 
kind  of  tasks  assumed  by  county  executive  committees,  and  the  regu- 
larity with  which  these  tasks  are  performed. 

The  county  chairmen  in  their  bailiwicks  play  much  the  same  role 
that  the  state  chairman  does  in  his — the  sole  exception  to  this  gen- 
eralization occurs  in  Pinellas  County  where  the  chairman's  primary 
role  is  that  of  moderator  among  warring  factions.  County  executive 
committees  are  composed  of  a  committeman  and  committeewoman 
from  each  precinct  in  the  county,  and  these  members  are  elected 
every  four  years.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  between  elections,  the 
county  chairman  can  fill  it  from  the  ranks  of  registered  Republicans 
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residing  in  the  precinct.  If  the  county  chairman  can  control  the  votes 
of  two-thirds  of  the  committee  members,  he  does  not  even  have  to 
tolerate  the  presence  of  a  critic  in  his  official  family.  Under  Florida 
law,  he  can  call  for  the  expulsion  of  a  committee  member  without 
any  statement  of  cause,  and  if  two-thirds  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers support  him,  the  member  is  expelled.  This  power  is  rarely  used, 
but  the  frequency  of  its  actual  use  is  no  fair  measure  of  its  effective- 
ness as  a  weapon  in  the  county  chaii-man's  armory. 

Party  Executive  Committees:  Campaign  Contributors 

Republican  party  committees,  state  and  county,  do  not  as  a  group 
have  impressive  records  as  either  direct  or  indirect  contributors  of 
financial  and  nonfinancial  aid  to  individual  Republican  candidates  in 
the  state.  In  presidential  election  years,  however,  these  committees 
do  campaign  actively  in  behalf  of  the  presidential  ticket,  and  excu- 
tive  committee  members  standing  in  line  to  receive  patronage  after 
a  Republican  presidential  victory  need  apologize  to  no  one  for  their 
tees  often  had  unfortunate  consequences  for  local  Republican  candi- 
dates, since  the  officeseekers  frequently  found  that  their  usual  sources 
campaign  efforts.  This  quadrennial  spasm  in  many  county  commit- 
of  campaign  funds  had  been  drained  to  support  the  national  ticket. 
Given  the  meager  supply  of  Republican  dollars  in  most  counties,  this 
loss  of  contributions  often  meant  that  the  candidate  could  not  get  his 
campaign  out  of  his  own  front  yard. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  persons  not  familiar  with  Florida  politics 
that  the  state  executive  committee  is  considered  as  a  potential  source 
of  funds  for  district,  or  countywide,  campaigns.  We  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  in  many  states  the  state  committee  is  either  moribund  or 
primarily  concerned  with  statewide  contests.  Neither  of  these  pat- 
terns has  been  followed  in  Florida.  The  extreme  atomization  of  cam- 
paign activities  in  the  Democratic  party  has  led  to  the  use  of  that 
party's  state  committee  as  an  administrative  agency  for  allocating 
campaign  funds  to  individual  candidates  in  the  general  election.  This 
arrangement  may  be  contrasted  with  the  more  economical  procedure 
through  which  a  party  committee  uses  funds  at  its  disposal  to  mount 
a  campaign  designed  to  benefit  aU  the  party's  candidates.  In  Florida, 
direct  contributions  ranging  from  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  a  few 
hundred  dollars  are  made  to  Democratic  candidates  who  have  Re- 
publican competition.  No  scheme  existed  for  concentrating  tliese 
funds  on  "close"  races  prior  to  1968.  The  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  state  legislature  with  the  most  impressive  histoiy  of  well-financed 
campaign  victories  and  the  most  unlikely  opponent  may  no  longer 
expect  to  receive  as  substantial  a  contribution  as  his  beleagurered 
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colleague  in  an  adjoining  district  who  is  waging  a  heated,  uphill,  and 
under-financed  campaign  against  a  strong  Republican  incumbent.'' 

A  major  source  of  funds  for  both  parties'  executive  committees  are 
the  filing  fees  and  party  assessments  paid  by  candidates  for  public 
office.  All  candidates  for  state  office  pay  a  filing  fee  amounting  to  3 
per  cent  of  the  annual  salary  of  the  office  they  seek,  plus  a  2  per  cent 
party  assessment,  at  the  time  they  register  their  candidacy  with  the 
secretary  of  state — "state  offices"  include  tlie  seven  cabinet  posts, 
state  senator,  state  representative,  supreme  court  justice,  circuit  judge, 
state's  attorney,  and  U.  S.  senator  and  representative.  The  secretary 
of  state  remits  these  filing  fees  and  party  assessments  to  the  appropri- 
ate state  executive  committee.  All  filing  fees  and  party  assessments 
collected  at  the  county  level  from  candidates  for  local  offices  are  also 
given  to  the  state  executive  committees,  but  a  portion  of  these  county 
funds  are  earmarked  for  use  in  state  legislative  and  county  com- 
mission elections. 

Several  Republican  state  committee  chairmen  have  honored  the 
traditional  practice  of  making  contributions  to  the  campaigns  of  in- 
dividual candidates,  but  have  shifted  back  and  forth  between  a  policy 
of  giving  equal  sums  to  candidates  for  similar  offices  and  a  policy  of 
concentrating  funds  in  a  few  districts  where  the  two-party  battle  was 
usually  close.  When  the  party  funds  were  distributed  under  the  equal 
sums  policy,  candidates  received  little  or  nothing  more  than  the 
amount  of  their  filing  fee  and  party  assessment,  and  these  sums  ranged 
from  one-fifth  to  one-twentieth  the  amounts  their  Democratic  oppon- 
ents received  from  their  state  committee.  When  the  funds  were  dis- 
tributed under  the  concentration  policy,  the  few  candidates  who  re- 
ceived assistance  got  approximately  the  same  amount  their  Demo- 
cratic opponents  got  from  their  state  committee. 

Shortly  after  the  special  legislative  elections  of  1963,  we  did  an 
analysis  of  the  sources  of  campaign  funds  of  the  eighteen  Republicans 
serving  in  the  state  legislature.  We  found  that  campaign  finance  prac- 
tices varied  little  from  county  to  county  in  roles  played  by  party 
executive  committees  and  other  party  organizations.  Eleven  of  the 
legislators  reported  they  received  no  money  from  either  official  or 
unofficial  party  organizations  in  their  most  recent  campaigns.  For 
the  remaining  seven  legislators,  direct  contributions  from  party  or- 
ganizations are  li:3Ced  in  Table  1:   One  legislator  received  a  direct 

'^  The  Democratic  State  Executive  Committee,  through  its  Executive  Director, 
has  estabhshed  a  seven-man  Budget  Committee  whose  primary  objective  is  to 
identify  candidate-Democrats  in  areas  of  greatest  RepubHcan  competition  and/or 
best  chance  to  defeat  a  Repubhcan  incumbent  and  then  funnel  scarce  money 
resources  to  the  appropriate  candidates.  The  old  days  of  equal  treatment  to 
all  Democratic  nominees  seems  to  be  gone. 
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contribution  from  the  state  executive  committee,  and  another  received 
a  contribution  from  his  county  executive  committee.  The  other  five  Re- 
pubhcans  hsted  in  Table  1  had  to  depend  upon  individual  contribu- 
tions from  their  supporters,  their  own  funds,  and  modest  contribu- 
tions from  Republican  clubs.  The  legislators  from  Palm  Beach,  Pinel- 

TABLE  1 

LEGISLATORS  RECEIVING  INDIVIDUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

FROM  OFFICIAL  AND  UNOFFICIAL  PARTY 

ORGANIZATIONS,  WITH  SOURCES  AND  AMOUNTS 

1962  AND  1963 

Leighton  Baker  (Lake  County  —$1,228.65* 

Southern  Republican  Club  (Travares)  $      70.65 

Eustis  (Women's)  Republican  Club  75.00 

Leesburg  (Women's)   Republican  Club  50.00 

Women's  Republican  Club  (Clerworth)  100.00 

Lake  County  Republican  Executive  Committee''  291.00 

Young  Republican  Club  (Leesburg)  27.00 

Robert  Elrod  (Orange  County )— $3,708.00 

Orange  County  Young  Republicans  $    100.00 

John  Brumhack  (Orange  County) —$1,742.94 

Orange  County  Young  Republicans  $    100.00 

Donald  Reed  (Pakn  Beach  County) —$1,784.96 

Palm  Beach  Republican  Club  $    574.00 

Precinct  24  Republican  Club  113.88 

Boca  Raton  Republican  Club  100.00 

Raymond  Moudry  (Palm  Beach  County)  — $3,393.05 

Precinct  24  Republican  Club  $    113.88 

Palm  Beach  Republican  Club  74.70 

Northside  Repubhcan  Club  25.00 

Lake  Worth  Republican  Club  $50.00 

C.  W.  Young  (Pinellas  County) —$3,019.00 

Holiday  Isle  (Women's)  Republican  Club  $   250.00 

Warren  Henderson  (Sarasota) — $5,500.00 

Republican  State  Executive  Committee^  $1000.00 

Republican  Women  of  Sarasota 
Venice  (Women's)  Republican  Club 
*  Total  amount  listed  as  spent  in  political  campaign 
^  OflBcial  party  organization 

las,  and  Broward  counties  also  reported  that  they  had  received  in- 
direct aid  in  their  campaigns  from  their  county  executive  commit- 
tees in  the  form  of  advertising  that  supported  the  cause  of  all  Re- 
pubhcan candidates.   The  overall  impression  was  that  party  executive 
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committees  offer  candidates  little  relief  from  the  burden  of  financing 
their  own  campaigns;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  delegation  from 
Pinellas  County,  the  legislators  expressed  in  one  form  or  another  the 
belief  that  the  county  executive  committees  were  dragging  their  feet 
in  tlieir  search  for  funds  to  finance  election  campaigns. 

By  the  end  of  1963,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Republican  oflSce- 
holders  with  the  "old  guard"  leadership  in  the  party  had  reached  the 
point  where  they  were  seriously  discussing  what  strategy  to  follow  in 
their  stnaggle  for  a  more  important  voice  in  party  afi:airs.  Early  in 
1964,  the  scattered  ranks  of  the  insurgents  mobilized  around  Congress- 
man William  Cramer  of  Pinellas  County  in  an  effort  to  beat  the  "old 
guard"  at  what  they  believed  was  the  group's  weakest  source  of  sup- 
port— the  ballot  box.  The  result  was  a  major  intraparty  battle  for  con- 
trol of  the  party's  delegation  to  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
and  the  story  of  that  battle  and  its  effects  on  the  Republican  cam- 
paign of  1964  are  the  subject  of  a  later  section. 

In  order  to  understand  the  wasting  of  scarce  financial  and  other  re- 
sources by  Florida  Republicans,  it  is  necessary  to  survey  briefly  the 
years  of  factionalism  and  fraticidal  warfare,  bickering  and  disputes,  all 
debilitating  but  serving  as  objective  lessons  of  how  not  to  run  the 
show.  Against  this  background  Florida  Republicans,  with  the  elec- 
tion of  William  Murfin  as  State  Executive  Committee  chairman  in 
1966,  and  the  professional  know-how  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  brought  in 
with  the  Claude  Kirk  gubernatorial  campaign  of  that  year,  have  de- 
veloped a  well-integrated  money-raising  system  and  stratetgic  alloca- 
tion of  funds  tliat  have  fueled  an  impressive  series  of  Republican 
party  victories. 

II.  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  OF  FLORIDA: 

1963  - 1967 

Current  Republican  party  successes  in  elections  and  fund-raising 
can  best  be  understood  by  examining  the  1952,  1956,  and  1960  elec- 
toral successes,  which  were  followed  by  the  smashing  setback  in  1964 
and  the  phenomenal  recovery  in  the  legislative  races  and  the  guber- 
natorial contest  of  1966,  as  well  as  the  even  greater  increase  in  Re- 
publican strength  in  the  special  legislative  elections  of  1967. 

Two  characteristics  of  1952-1960  presidential  Republicanism  war- 
rant special  attention  even  though  the  characteristics  did  not  hold  in 
the  1964  presidential  contest.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  based  on  a  care- 
ful post-election  analysis  of  that  election,  that  it  was  a  break  in  the 
well-established  voting  pattern  and  would  probably  not  be  repeated 
in  1968.  The  two  characteristics  were:  (1)  it  was  largely  an  urban 
phenomenon,  and  (2)  there  was  little  "coattail  effect"  of  benefit  to 
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state-wide  and  local  candidates.  To  illustrate  tlie  latter  point,  when 
Richard  Nixon  carried  the  state  in  1960  only  one  of  eight  congress- 
men elected  that  year  was  a  Republican,  and  he  was  an  incumbent; 
eight  of  114  state  legislative  races  were  won  by  Republican;  and  no 
Republicans  were  elected  to  statewide  oflBce — the  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor  got  40.2  per  cent  of  the  vote,  compared  with  Nixon's 
51.5  per  cent.^ 

The  urban  vote  was  important  to  the  success  of  Republican  presi- 
dential candidates  in  1956  and  1960.  Both  President  Eisenhower  and 
Richard  Nixon  carried  a  larger  percentage  of  the  vote  in  the  state's 
most  populous  counties  (comprising  70  per  cent  of  the  registered 
voters)  than  they  did  in  tlie  state  as  a  whole.  Conversely,  if  we  ap- 
proach the  presidential  election  statistics  from  a  rural-small  town  per- 
spective, we  find  that  the  Republican  presidential  tickets  of  1952, 
1956,  and  1960  generally  fared  poorly  in  the  least  urbanized  areas  of 
the  state.  In  1964,  there  was  a  dramatic  switch  in  party  voting.  The 
reversal  of  the  established  trend  is  indicated  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2 

PER  CENT  REPUBLICAN  VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT  IN  1964 

IN  COUNTIES  WITH  NO  PORTION  OF  THEIR  POULATION 

CLASSIFIED  AS  URBAN  DWELLERS  BY 

U.S.  CENSUS  BUREAU  IN  1960 


County 

1964 

Increase 

Decrease 

J 

%  Republican 

over  1960 

under  1960 

Calhoun 

64.7 

+36.2 

Citrus 

48.0 

-3.8 

Dixie 

49.6 

+20.9 

Flagler 

43.3 

+12.0 

Gilchrist 

43.2 

+18.2 

Glades 

55.1 

+10.7 

Hamilton 

47.0 

+14.0 

Holmes 

73.0 

+43.8 

Jefferson 

52.8 

+18.1 

Lafayette 

54.3 

+27.1 

Levy 

44.0 

+10.8 

Liberty 

70.7 

+48.7 

Sumter 

41.9 

+  8.9 

Union 

49.0 

+24.2 

Wakulla 

62.8 

+37.9 

15  County  Average 

53.3 

—  _     —  _  ^  .        1  ^^^    11 

1  Annie  May  Hartsfield  and  Elston  E.  Roady.  norida  Yotes,  1920-1962.  (Talla- 
hassee, Florida:  Institute  of  Governmental  Research,  The  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity) 1963,  p.  33. 
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Recognizing  that  the  most  urban  counties  of  Florida  are  the  major 
contributors  to  "presidential  Republicanism,"  we  might  expect  that 
any  change  in  the  distribution  of  legislative  representation  that  op- 
erated to  the  advantage  of  urban  populations  would  also  operate  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Republican  Party  by  offering  Republicans  more 
incentive  and  opportunity  for  converting  "presidential  Republicanism" 
into  votes  for  the  party's  local  candidates.  This  expectation  was  ful- 
filled as  early  as  1963. 


Reapportionment  and  the  1963  Special 
Legislative  Elections 

On  July  23,  1962,  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Florida  declared  existing  state  constitutional  provisions 
relating  to  apportionment  of  seats  for  the  two  houses  of  the  Florida 
legislature  to  be  "invidiously  discriminatory"  against  persons  in  metro- 
politan counties  and,  consequently,  in  conflict  with  the  "equal  pro- 
tection" clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  tlie  Constitution  of 
tlie  United  States.^  A  new  apportionment  was  ordered. 

A  day  later  Governor  Farris  Bryant  convened  an  extraordinary 
session  of  the  state  legislature  to  consider  reapportionment.  The  legis- 
lators faced  a  two-fold  task:  (1)  to  produce  an  apportionment  form- 
ula that  would  satisfy  the  federal  court,  and  (2)  to  decide  whether 
to  use  the  old  or  new  apportionment  in  forthcoming  state  elections. 
The  latter  problem  was  aggravated  by  the  proximity  of  these  elec- 
tions (the  first  primary  was  about  sixty  days  away)  and  by  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  any  change  in  apportionment  had  to  be 
submitted  to  the  public  for  ratification  as  a  constitutional  amendment. 
With  much  prodding  from  the  governor,  the  legislators  pieced  to- 
gether a  constitutional  amendment  that  made  concessions  to  populous 
South  Florida. 

The  problem  of  what  apportionment  formula  to  use  in  the  1962 
elections  was  solved  by  a  legislative  directive  that  ordered  state  senate 
and  representative  elections  to  be  conducted  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  1885,  i.e.,  according  to  the  same  provisions  the  federal 
court  had  found  "invidiously  discriminatory."  This  legislative  decision 
was  apparently  saved  from  judicial  censure  by  adding  the  guarantee 
that  special  elections  would  be  called  to  fill  vacancies  created  by 
popular  approval  of  the  new  apportionment.^  The  electorate,  how- 
ever, refused  to  cooperate  with  the  legislature,  and  the  amendment 

2  Sobel  V.  Adams,  Swann  v.  Adams,  208  Fed.  Supp.  316. 
^  Laws  of  Florida:  Extraordinary  Session,  1962-63,  Ch.  63-1    (x),  p.  57,  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  30-x,  p.  21. 
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was  rejected:  306,442,  for;  and  373,259,  against. 

Republican  candidates  for  the  state  legislature  did  not  fare  well 
in  the  1962  election  under  the  old  apportionment.  In  fact,  after  the 
election  Republicans  held  only  six  of  133  legislative  seats,  two  less 
than  diey  had  won  in  1960. 

Immediately  after  the  November  election  and  the  defeat  of  the  ap- 
portionment amendment.  Governor  Bryant  called  tlie  newly  elected 
legislators  to  Tallahassee  to  consider  other  apportionment  schedules. 
That  meeting  was  adjourned  after  nineteen  days  with  no  solution  in 
sight.  The  governor  called  another  extraordinary  session  in  January, 
1962.  A  reapportionment  law  was  finally  passed,  and  it  was  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  electorate  for  approval  before  it  was  made  effective. 
Two  important  changes  were  made  in  the  distribution  of  house  and 
senate  seats.  The  rule  that  no  county  could  have  more  than  one  sena- 
tor was  eliminated  and  Dade  County  (Miami)  was  allotted  two  sen- 
ators; and  second,  since  the  new  plan  continued  to  guarantee  each 
of  the  sixty-seven  counties  at  least  one  representative,  added  repre- 
sentation for  the  metropolitan  counties  was  provided  by  increasing  the 
size  of  the  houses.  The  senate  was  increased  from  thirty-eight  to 
forty- three  seats,  and  the  house  from  ninety-five  to  112  seats.* 

Reapportionment  proved  a  boon  for  the  Republican  party  in  the 
special  elections  that  followed.  There  were  Republican  candidates 
in  thirty-three  of  the  thirty-eight  legislative  races  for  the  new  seats; 
and  they  won  house  seats  in  five  counties — Broward,  Orange,  Pinel- 
las, Palm  Beach  and  Seminole — and  a  senate  seat  in  Sarasota  County. 
The  party's  legislative  delegation  tripled  in  size  to  include  two  sena- 
tors and  sixteen  representatives. 

Geographical  and  Political  Factors 

With  the  single  exception  of  Sarasota  County,  the  counties  in  which 
Republican  candidates  won  state  legislative  elections  in  1963  fall 
within  regions  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  as  Standard  Metro- 
politan Area:  Broward  County  is  in  the  Fort  Lauderdale-Hollywood 
S.M.A.;  Palm  Beach  County  is  in  the  West  Palm  Beach  S.M.A.;  Pinel- 
las County  in  the  St.  Petersburg-Tampa  S.M.A.;  and  Seminole  and 
Orange  Counties  in  the  Orlando  S.M.A.  The  only  other  county  repre- 
sented by  a  Republican  state  legislator  in  1963  was  Lake  County, 
which  abuts  upon  Seminole  and  Orange  Counties. 

An  examination  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  counties  choos- 
ing Republican  state  legislators  in  1962  and  1963  reveals  four  clusters 
of  substantial  Republican  voter  support:  Pinellas  County,  a  Repub- 

4  Ibid. 
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lican  stronghold  where  Democratic  successes  in  elections  for  oflBces 
at  all  governmental  levels  had  become  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule;  Sarasota  County,  where  candidates  of  both  parties  had  been 
successful,  with  Republicans  winning  several  local  oflBces;  Orange, 
Lake  and  Seminole  Counties,  where  Republicans  had  shown  consider- 
able strength  in  presidential  and  local  elections,  but  where  they  had 
made  little  headway  in  overcoming  tlie  Democratic  lead  in  voter  regis- 
trations; and  Broward  and  Palm  Beach  counties,  newest  members  of 
the  clusters  of  Republican  strength,  where  Republicans  could  point 
to  some  local  election  victories  and  to  substantial  gains  on  the  Demo- 
cratic lead  in  registered  voters.  In  1960,  all  of  these  counties  gave 
Richard  Nixon  majorities  ranging  from  58.8  percent  in  Broward 
County  to  71.0  percent  in  Orange  County. 

These  seven  counties  with  their  rapidly  expanding  populations  and 
their  economic  emphasis  on  retirement  villages,  new  industry  and  tlie 
tourist  trade  hardly  represent  the  "Old  Florida"  of  "magnolias,  moon- 
shine, and  memories."  In  most  instances,  they  embraced  dispropor- 
tionately large  shares  of  Florida's  population  influx  during  the  1950's. 
The  total  state  population  increased  78.7  per  cent  during  that  decade, 
while  the  population  figures  for  tlie  same  period  for  the  five  counties 
that  "went  Republican"  in  the  1963  special  legislative  election  had 
higher  rates  of  increase;  in  fact,  they  had  the  highest  rates  of  increase 
among  the  state's  sixty-seven  counties.  These  population  figures  are 
shown  in  Table  3.^ 

TABLE  3 

RATE  OF  POPULATION  INCREASE  1950-1960  IN 

FIVE  COUNTIES  ELECTING  REPUBLICAN  STATE 

LEGISLATORS  IN  1963;  SHARE  OF 

INCREASE  IN  STATE  AS  A  WHOLE 

County  %  of  Increase  in 

Population 

Broward  298.0 

Pinellas  135.1 

Orange  129.3 

Seminole  104.0 

Palm  Beach  99.0 

Total  Share  78.7 

Development  of  competitive  status  for  Republican  candidates  fol- 
lowed a  common  pattern  in  these  four  areas.   Newcomers  in  the  late 

5  "Florida's  Metropolitan  Areas — 1950-1960,"  Florida  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment (December,  1960),  p.  1. 
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1940's  and  early  1950's  found  the  traditional  "every  man  for  himself" 
attitude  prevailing  in  state  and  local  politics.  There  were  no  city  or 
county  political  machines  interested  in  controlling  elections.  Since 
local  Democratic  and  Republican  organizations  made  no  effort  to 
assimilate  or  isolate  them,  immigrants  who  wanted  to  enter  politics 
found  few  organizational  obstacles  to  impede  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  could  count  on  little  encouragement  from  persons  who 
held  the  local  party  offices  since  the  latter  individuals  generally  held 
oflBce  to  handle  patronage  when  it  came  their  way.  As  the  popula- 
tion influx  in  these  counties  provided  a  solid  base  of  voters  with  Re- 
publican voting  habits,  this  free-wheeling  style  of  politics  was  soon 
exploited  by  Republican  candidates  for  public  oflBce. 

In  1950  Pinellas  County  became  the  first  county  in  modern  day 
Florida  to  send  a  solidly  Republican  delegation  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture. During  the  earlier  1950's  Republicans  also  became  serious  con- 
testants for  local  offices  in  Pinellas  and  Sarasota  counties  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  in  Palm  Beach  and  Orange  counties.  William  C. 
Cramer  of  Pinellas  County  in  1954  became  the  first  Republican  con- 
gressman from  Florida  since  1875,  and  he  was  joined  in  1962  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  by  Republican  Edward  J. 
Gurney  of  Orange  County.  With  these  developments  as  a  background, 
the  sharp  increase  in  1963  in  the  size  of  the  Republican  delegation  in 
the  state  legislature  appeared  to  be  a  joint  consequence  of  a  steady 
development  of  Republican  voter  support  in  the  urban  areas  of  the 
state,  and  the  assignment  of  additional  legislative  seats  to  these  ur- 
ban areas.  The  year  1964  began  to  look  like  "the  year"  for  the  Re- 
publicans to  consolidate  their  gains  and  to  move  ahead  with  efforts 
to  extend  the  bases  of  their  support  to  other  parts  of  the  state. 

III.  BATTLE  FOR  DELEGATES  TO  THE 
REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION,  1964 

The  first  reported  campaign  expenditures  in  1964  in  Florida's  Re- 
publican party  occurred  in  the  battle  for  control  of  the  State's  dele- 
gation to  the  Republican  National  Convention.  This  struggle  between 
the  "old  guard"  leadership  of  the  state  party  and  an  insurgent  leader- 
ship led  by  one  of  the  party's  most  prominent  public  officeholders 
could  probably  stand  on  its  merits  as  a  study  of  the  advantages  owned 
by  an  incumbent  leadership  in  a  conffict  with  persons  seeking  to 
replace  it. 

Major  Contestants 

The  insurgents  were  led  by  Congressman  William  C.  Cramer  of 
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St.  Petersburg,  and  the  regulars  were  led  by  Tom  Fairfield  Brown, 
chairman  of  the  state  GOP  executive  committee.^  Shortly  after  Sena- 
tor Goldwater's  January  3,  1964  announcement  that  he  intended  to 
seek  the  Republican  presidential  nomination  Mr.  Brown  told  reporters 
he  would  head  a  state  of  delegates  pledged  to  the  Arizona  senator 
in  tlie  May  26  primary.  Later  in  the  same  month,  Tom  Brown  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  with  Denison  Kitchel,  a  Goldwater  chieftan.  He 
left  that  meeting  with  the  impression  that  he  could  count  on  Gold- 
water's  endorsement  for  a  slate  headed  by  him  and  including  Florida's 
two  Republican  congressmen,  Edward  Gurney  and  William  Cramer. 
The  state  chairman  later  talked  to  Congressman  Cramer,  and  he  was 
told  that  this  arrangement  was  completely  unsatisfactory  and  that 
Cramer  intended  to  seek  Senator  Goldwater's  support  for  a  slate  that 
he  was  getting  together. 

Florida  law  allows  a  candidate  to  choose  between  competing  dele- 
gations entered  in  his  behalf,  so  both  Cramer  and  Brown  began  cam- 
paigns to  win  the  Goldwater  endorsement. 

Tom  Brown's  main  arguments  were  directed  at  the  danger  inherent 
in  splitting  the  party  in  Florida,  and  he  pointed  to  Vice  President 
Nixon's  narrow  margin  of  victory  in  Florida  in  1960  as  best  evidence 
that  party  unity  needed  to  be  the  Senator's  first  consideration. 

Congressman  Cramer's  campaign  for  the  endorsement  consisted 
largely  of  his  efforts  to  undermine  confidence  in  the  regular  party 
organizations  and  leadership  in  the  South,  claiming  that  the  "patron- 
age hounds"  who  controlled  the  Republican  state  parties  had  been 
interested  only  in  the  patronage  a  Republican  president  could  give 
them  and  that  they  had  no  history  of  active  campaign  efforts  even  in 
presidential  elections. 

Since  Tom  Brown  had  already  announced  that  he  would  enter  an 
unpledged  slate  with  the  delegates  informally  committed  to  Gold- 
water,  the  Senator's  best  strategy  was  probably  to  remain  silent  if  he 
wanted  to  soothe  the  state  chairman,  but  Senator  Goldwater  indi- 
cated by  news  release  on  March  5  his  endorsement  of  the  Cramer- 
Goldwater  slate,  saying: 

In  January  I  asked  Congressman  William  C.  Cramer  to  form 
a  slate  of  delegates  in  Florida  pledged  to  my  candidacy. 
The  slate  he  formed  is  the  official  Goldwater  slate  and  I 
endorse  it.^ 

In  spite  of  this  rebuff,  the  state  chairman  in  his  campaign  for  the 


1  F.  Clifton  White  with  William  J.  Gill,  Suite  3505  (New  Rochelle,  New  York: 
Arlington  House,  1967),  pp.  329-332. 

2  "Goldwater  Breaks  Silence,  Endorses  Cramer's  Slate,"  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
March  5,  1964,  p.  lA. 
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unpledged  slate  seldom  waivered  in  his  personal  support  for  the 
Senator.  Any  criticism  he  pointed  toward  the  Goldwater  national 
organization  was  directed  at  the  "inept"  staff  surrounding  the  Sena- 
tor, and  when  he  filed  the  organization's  slate  he  noted  that  most  of 
the  delegates  were  strong  Goldwater  supporters.  The  official,  un- 
pledged slate  was  filed  under  the  chairmanship  of  William  D,  Pawley, 
Miami  financier  and  former  ambassador,  but  it  was  understood  by 
everyone  concerned  that  the  list  of  delegates  submitted  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  was  the  handiwork  of  Tom  Brown. 

The  divisive  effects  of  the  battle  for  delegates  were  apparent  in 
every  county  where  Republicans  were  registered.  Duval,  Broward, 
and  Pinellas  counties  presented  three  different  patterns  of  leadership 
reaction  typical  of  developments  in  the  better  organized  counties. 

Fragmentation  of  the  Republican  party  in  Pinellas  County  was 
greater  than  in  Duval  or  Broward,  but  most  of  the  factions  could  be 
fitted  into  three  distinct  categories:  (1)  Republicans  who  felt  a  loyalty 
to  the  state  party  organization  regardless  of  the  personalities  involved, 
(2)  party  leaders  who  would  have  identified  with  the  Devil  himself 
if  he  opposed  William  Cramer,  and  ( 3 )  pro-Cramer  Republicans  who 
had  a  strong  personal  commitment  to  the  Congressman.  All  three 
groups  included  persons  who  have  regularly  served  as  critics  of  Tom 
Brown's  leadership  of  the  state  committee. 

This  alignment  of  forces  was  threatened  on  March  3  when  Anthony 
S.  Battaglia,  Florida's  incumbent  national  committeeman  filed  an  in- 
complete slate  of  delegates  pledged  to  Richard  Nixon.  Mr.  Battaglia 
contended  that  both  the  Cramer  delegation  and  the  unpledged  dele- 
gation were  in  fact  committed  to  Goldwater  and  that  the  voters  were 
entitled  to  the  kind  of  choice  his  ticket  offered.  The  Nixon  slate,  how- 
ever, was  short  lived.  Florida  law  permits  any  person  who  has  a 
delegation  entered  in  his  name  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  to  elimi- 
nate that  slate  from  the  ballot.  This  provision  has  been  literally  in- 
terpreted to  allow  the  Secretary  of  State  to  exclude  from  the  ballot 
any  delegation  in  behalf  of  a  person  who  makes  a  public  announce- 
ment objecting  to,  or  disclaiming  support  from,  said  delegation.  When 
Mr.  Nixon  announced  to  the  press  that  he  "did  not  want  his  name  in 
presidential  primaries,"  Secretary  of  State  Tom  Adams  removed  the 
Battaglia  delegation  from  the  ballot.  Mr.  Battaglia  brought  suit  to 
reinstate  this  delegation,  but  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  upheld  Secre- 
tary Adams'  decision  with  the  observation  that  Richard  Nixon  had 
"an  absolute  right  to  say  whether  or  not  his  name  shaU  be  advanced 
as  a  candidate  for  president  or  any  other  office  .  .  ."  ^ 

3  "High  Court  Bars  Florida  NLxon  Slate,"  St.  Petersburg  Times,  AprH  24,  1964, 
p.  lA.  This  article  said  that  the  written  opinion  would  be  handed  down  later 
and  it  was  in  Battaglia  v.  Adams,  1964  So.  2nd  195  (May  13,  1964). 
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Then  the  unity  of  the  Cramer-Goldwater  ticket  was  struck  a  serious 
blow  when  Edward  J.  Gurney,  Florida's  other  Republican  Congress- 
man, withdrew  from  active  support  of  the  slate  following  a  meeting 
of  state  Republican  leaders  on  Sunday,  March  1.* 

Financing  the  Battle 

On  the  administrative  side  of  the  campaign,  the  regular  party 
leadership  had  many  advantages  on  its  side:  (1)  it  was  operating 
within  the  framework  of  an  existing  organization  that  had  useful  con- 
tacts in  all  important  counties;  (2)  it  controlled  the  party's  state 
newspaper;  (3)  it  had  access  to  the  state  committee  treasury;  and 
(4)  it  had  the  most  complete  list  of  registered  voters  in  the  state.  The 
men  who  headed  the  campaign  for  the  unpledged  slate  employed 
tliese  advantages  with  great  skill. 

The  party's  state  newspaper.  The  Florida  Republican  News,  is 
normally  issued  on  a  limited  subscription  basis.  During  the  height 
of  the  primary  election  campaign,  thousands  of  additional  copies 
were  sent  to  registered  Republicans  all  over  the  state.  The  tenor  of 
articles  and  editorials  in  the  April  and  May  issues  of  that  newspaper 
was  heavily  biased  in  favor  of  the  unpledged  slate  of  delegates  and 
critical  of  William  Cramer.  The  flavor  of  these  items  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  editorial  appearing  in  the  April  issue: 

Congressman  William  C.  ( Bill )  Cramer  is  playing  the  master 
role  in  effecting  the  downfall  of  the  Florida  Republican 
Party  by  dividing  and  destroying  the  harmony  of  the  Repub- 
lican ranks  in  hopes  of  conquering  and  taking  over  complete 
control  of  the  Sunshine  State's  Grand  Old  Party. 
Employing  deceit,  inference  and  innuendo,  the  Cramer 
forces  will  stop  at  nothing  to  effect  its  (sic)  own  personal 
goals  .  .  .  Apparently  the  motivating  factor  of  (sic)  Cramer 
is  one  that  is  as  old  as  mankind.  It's  greed.  Sheer  greed 
for  power  .  .  . 

Cramer  has  repeatedly  absented  himself  from  Congress  to 
campaign  throughout  Florida.  Accompanying  Cramer  on 
the  campaign  jaunts  has  been  Jack  Insco,  an  administrative 
assistant,  reportedly  drawing  a  taxpayer-paid  salary  of 
$10,270  a  year. 

Cramer  also  has  mailed  newsletters  promoting  his  candi- 
dacies, using  franked  mailing  privileges  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers  .  .  . 

*  Don  Meiklejohn,  "Showdown  Battle  for  GOP  Control  Starts,"  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  March  4,  1964,  p.  lA. 
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This  use  of  the  house  organ  to  advocate  the  candidacies  of  the 
unpledged  delegates  allowed  the  state  chairman  to  spend  large  sums 
from  the  party  treasury  to  muster  support  for  them  while  avoiding 
the  onus  that  would  attach  to  the  direct  use  of  party  funds  for  ad- 
vertising in  private  newspapers.  And,  these  expenses  were  sizeable. 
The  costs  of  publishing  the  party  newspaper  in  a  typical  month  runs 
between  $300  and  $600,  for  example,  printing  costs  for  March,  1964 
were  $512.94.  In  April  and  May  of  1964,  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  forced  this  cost  to,  respectively,  $2,409.53  and  $3,215.18.^  These 
expenses,  however,  were  only  a  modest  fraction  of  the  costs  entailed 
in  getting  these  two  issues  to  as  many  registered  Republicans  in 
the  state  as  possible.  Table  4  provides  a  breakdown  of  the  major  ex- 
penses in  preparing  and  distributing  the  party  newspaper  in  the 
months  of  March,  April,  May  and  June,  1964.  The  bulk  mail  deposits 
and  extra  office  help  necessary  to  handle  these  oversized  issues 
amounted  to  almost  $11,000.  If  March  and  June  are  combined  to 
represent  the  average  costs  of  publication  for  two  normal  months, 
and  if  these  costs  are  deducted  from  the  costs  of  publication  for  the 
April  and  May  issues,  the  balance  of  $15,522.77  would  seem  a  fair 
measure  of  the  party  funds  that  the  state  chairman  invested  in  his 
newspaper  campaign  to  beat  the  Cramer-Goldwater  slate. ^ 

Although  the  money  put  into  the  party  newspaper  constituted  the 
largest  single  investment  of  party  funds  in  this  battle,  it  was  by  no 
means  the  only  investment.  A  completely  accurate  statement  of  the 
amount  of  these  monies  would  require  that  the  salaries  of  the  three 
full-time  secretaries  in  the  state  chairman's  office  be  prorated  to  re- 
flect the  amount  of  time  they  spent  on  matters  related  to  helping  elect 
the  unpledged  slate,  and  the  same  division  of  funds  would  be  re- 
quired for  such  expenses  as  office  supplies,  telegrams  and  telephone 
service — the  costs  of  telephone  service  for  the  state  chairman's  office, 
for  example,  jumped  from  $271.49  in  February,  1964  to  $1,610.63  and 
$1,247.48  in  March  and  April.  Table  5  lists  total  expenses  of  the 
state  chairman's  office  for  the  months  of  March  through  July  1984. 
If  we  accept  the  expenditures  of  March,  April  and  July,  approximately 
$3,000  each  month,  as  typical  of  the  costs  of  the  chairman's  office 
during  the  early  months  of  an  election  year,  the  differences  between 
the  amounts  spent  during  two  typical  months  and  the  expenditures 
of  May  and  June,  when  the  bills  for  the  campaign  debts  incurred  in 
April  and  May  fell  due,  furnishes  the  best  estimate  we  can  reach  of 
this  amount  of  party  funds  the  state  chairman  spent  in  this  battle, 
and  that  amount  was  approximately  $23,000. 

5  Campaign  Treasurer's  Pre-Election  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  p.  1. 
Dated  April  30,  1964,  filed  May  4,  1964,  9:40  A.M. 

^Ibid.,  p.  4,  dated  May  29,  1964  (April)  and  p.  1  dated  July  2,  1964  (May). 
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TABLE  4 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  STATE  EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE  FOR  PUBLICATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

OF  THE  PARTY  NEWSPAPER 

MARCH -JUNE,  1964 

Item  Month 

March  April  May  June 

Printing  Costs  $512.94  $2,409.53  $  3,215.18  $370.09 

Extra  Office  Help*  186.85  34.49            1,267.80^  34.35 

Bulk  Mail  Deposits  200.00            9,500.00           

Total  $699.79  $2,644.02  $13,982.98  $404.44 

*  Includes  overtime  payments  to  regular  stafiF. 

^  Includes  payments  for  some  work  performed  in  April. 

TABLE  5 

EXPENDITURES  OF  REPUBLICAN  STATE 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  BY  MONTH 

FROM  MARCH -JULY,  1964 

Month  Amount 

March  $  3,037.56 

April  3,344.15 

May  19,403.42 

June  10,224.40 

July  3,167.43 

Ironically,  the  filing  fees  paid  by  the  Cramer-Goldwater  delegates, 
both  as  candidates  for  delegate  and  in  some  cases  as  candidates  for 
public  office,  went  into  the  party  treasury  to  be  used  against  them. 
The  party  funds  spent  by  the  chairman  came  from  the  usual  sources 
of  state  committee  funds,  and  they  included  no  special  contributions 
from  members  of  the  regular  slate.  Annual  budgets  for  the  state 
chairman's  office  are  projected  on  the  basis  of  anticipated  income 
from  filing  fees  and  party  assessments  of  candidates  and  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  collected  by  and  transferred  from 
the  Republican  Finance  Committee  of  Florida.  These  two  sources  of 
income  account  for  about  95  per  cent  of  the  funds  coming  into  the 
state  committee  treasury.  In  1964,  filing  fees  and  party  assessments 
accounted  for  $95,108  out  of  a  total  amount  received  of  $98,957,  or 
96.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of  the  composite  sum  from  filing  fees, 
candidate  assessments,  and  transfers  from  the  Republican  Finance 
Committee,  82.3  per  cent  ($78,272)  came  from  filing  fees  and  candi- 
date assessments.  Since  the  state  chairman's  "executive  committee 
of  the  state  executive  committee"  had  been  admittedly  optimistic  in 
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authorizing  in  January,  1964  an  election  year  budget  of  $100,000 — 
this  budget  was  double  the  amount  spent  by  the  chairman's  office  in 
1960 — the  party  funds  used  in  the  factional  squabble  were  not  replace- 
able, and  left  just  that  many  dollars  less  to  help  Republicans  beat 
Democrats  in  the  general  election  later  in  tlie  year.  The  balance  at 
the  end  of  1964  was  $80.34. 

The  best  estimates  we  can  obtain  of  expenditures  in  behalf  of  the 
Cramer-Goldwater  slate  fall  between  $5,000  and  $6,000.  These 
amounts  were  reasonable  projections  from  the  solid  base  of  docu- 
mented expenditures  of  $4,285  that  we  could  verify  from  the  records 
of  W.  E.  Taylor,  campaign  treasurer  for  the  Goldwater  slate  and  the 
filing  fees  of  members  of  that  slate.  From  interviews  with  Cramer- 
Goldwater  supporters,  we  judge  that  an  additional,  and  unrecorded, 
$1,000  to  $1,500  was  spent  for  travel  expenses,  telephone  calls  and 
other  items  that  were  partially  related  to  the  intra-party  fight.  Some 
sixty  persons,  including  the  candidates  for  delegate,  are  on  record 
as  making  contributions  ranging  from  $5  to  $1,000  to  the  treasury  of 
the  insurgent  slate,  with  85  per  cent  of  the  total  contributions  to  that 
treasury  coming  from  persons  residing  in  Dade,  Broward,  Orange  and 
Pinellas  counties.  The  expenditures  for  which  those  funds  were  used 
are  listed  by  basic  categories  in  Table  6. 

TABLE  6 

EXPENDITURES  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  CRAMER-GOLDWATER 

SLATE  OF  DELEGATES  IN  THE  SECOND  PRIMARY 

ELECTION  IN  FLORIDA, 

MAY,  1964* 

Item  Amount 

Travel  Expenses  $  2,076.97 

Print  Literature  542.36 

Postage  and  Freight  212.15 

Clerical  Help  165.45 

Telephone  Service  35.45 

Other  153.20 

Total  $  3,185.58 

*  Includes  only  expenditures  supported  by  documentation  in  the  office  of  tte 
slates  campaign  treasurer. 

The  most  obvious  difference  in  the  pattern  of  expenditures  followed 
by  the  state  chairman  and  that  followed  by  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
gents' slate  is  the  amount  and  proportion  of  expended  funds  going 
into  advertising.  At  least  70  per  cent  of  the  expenditures  for  the  un- 
pledged slate  went  into  advertising  costs,  while  less  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  pledged  slate's  funds  were  committed  to  that  purpose.    This 
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contrast  reflects  both  the  difference  in  amount  of  funds  available  to 
the  two  groups  and  a  basic  difference  in  their  overall  strategy — the 
spokesmen  for  the  Cramer-Goldwater  ticket  attempted  to  carry  their 
message  personally  to  the  hinterlands,  while  Tom  Brown  showed  a 
preference  for  the  indirect  approach.  The  strategy  of  the  two  groups 
was  in  turn  affected  by  Tom  Brown's  access  to  the  regular  organiza- 
tional machinery  in  mustering  support  and  the  ad  hoc  character  of 
the  Cramer-Goldwater  organization  throughout  the  state. 

A  victory  of  the  insurgents  would  not  have  thrust  them  immediately 
into  prominent  positions  in  the  state  party  organization.  Regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  the  primary  battle,  Chairman  Tom  Brown  was 
assured  of  two  more  years  of  relative  security  because  a  new  state 
executive  committee  would  not  be  elected  until  1966.  The  Cramer 
forces,  however,  did  hope  that  an  impressive  victory  would  (1)  give 
them  more  leverage  in  bargaining  for  positions  of  greater  influence  in 
the  formulation  of  state  party  policies,  and  (2)  gain  support  for  an 
eventual  overthrow  of  the  incumbent  leadership  of  the  state  execu- 
tive committee. 

When  the  results  of  the  May  26  primary  election  were  announced, 
neither  side  could  claim  total  victory,  but  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  Cramer-Goldwater  ticket  had  to  admit  that  they  were 
badly  beaten.  The  unpledged  slate  won  in  eleven  of  the  twelve  con- 
gressional districts,  and  the  margins  of  victory  in  these  eleven  dis- 
tricts were  sufficient  to  carry  the  at-large  portion  of  that  delegation 
to  victory.  In  spite  of  the  defeat  of  his  slate,  William  Cramer  won 
the  national  committeeman  post,  losing  to  Albert  Roberts  in  only 
eight  of  the  least  populous  counties.  Pinellas  County  voters,  usuaUy 
a  good  barometer  of  Republican  sentiments  in  the  state,  gave  the  un- 
pledged slate  19,937  votes  to  9,158  votes  for  the  Goldwater  slate  and 
gave  Congressman  Cramer  a  comfortable  18,957  votes  to  Mr.  Robert's 
13,483.  The  most  forbidding  sign  for  the  Republican  Party  as  a  whole 
may  well  have  been  the  3,300  persons  in  that  Republican  stronghold 
who  took  the  time  to  go  to  the  polls  to  vote  their  choice  for  national 
committeeman,  but  refused  to  vote  for  either  the  slate  ofBcially 
pledged  to  Senator  Goldwater  or  the  slate  unofBcially  pledged  to  him. 
This  split  in  the  Republican  Party  was  carried  into  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1964  and  perhaps  more  important,  it  had  resulted  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  at  least  $30,000  campaign  dollars  the  party  could  sorely 
afford  to  lose. 

General  Election  Outcome:    1964 

Republican  leaders  touted  1964  as  the  year  the  Republican  party 
was  to  come  into  its  own  in  Florida;  but  intra-party  conflict,  the 
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nomination  of  a  presidential  candidate  out-of-step  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  tlie  party's  urban  supporters,  and  virtual  abandonment  of 
state  and  local  candidates  by  the  state  party  leadership  made  it  a  year 
of  unrelieved  disaster. 

At  the  presidential  level,  Florida  gave  its  electoral  votes  to  a  Demo- 
crat for  the  first  time  since  1948;  in  fact,  the  Johnson-Humphrey  vic- 
tory marked  the  first  occasion  since  1944  that  a  Democratic  presi- 
dential ticket  had  won  majority  support  from  Florida's  electorate. 
This  Republican  loss  in  the  presidential  election  vv^as  accompanied  by 
startling  reversals  in  traditional  county  voting  patterns:  traditionallv 
Democratic  counties  showed  voting  shifts  from  Democratic  to  Repub- 
lican as  high  as  48  per  cent;  counties  which  had  gone  Republican  in 
recent  presidential  elections  showed  less  impressive,  but  signifi- 
cant, percentage  shifts  in  the  Democratic  direction.^  The  shifts  in 
tlie  latter  counties  must  be  assigned  greater  significance  because  they 
occurred  in  metropolitan  areas  where  modest  changes  in  percentage 
of  electoral  support  convert  into  a  large  number  of  votes.  Clearly, 
the  impressive  shift  to  the  Republican  presidential  candidate  in  the 
traditionally  Democratic  counties  did  not  offset  the  loss  of  Republican 
support  in  the  metropolitan  counties. 

For  the  Republican  party  of  Florida,  the  disaster  of  1964  reached 
major  proportions  in  the  losses  it  sufliered  in  district  and  local  elec- 
tions. Republican  candidates  in  Florida  in  1964  suffered  from  the 
dramatic  shift  to  the  Democratic  presidential  ticket  in  most  of  the 
state's  urban  areas,  and  realized  little  profit  from  Senator  Goldwater's 
personal  popularity  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

General  Election  Expenditures:    1964 

The  Republican  State  Executive  Committee  played  an  ineffective 
and  minor  role  in  financing  Republican  candidates  for  office  in  1964. 
Of  a  total  of  $98,957  available,  only  $5,080  was  made  available  directly 
to  fifty-one  candidates  ($500  to  Claude  R.  Kirk,  Jr.,  candidate  for  U.S. 
Senate,  $500  to  Charles  R.  Holley,  candidate  for  Governor,  $250  to 
each  of  6  Congressional  candidates,  and  $60  to  each  of  43  legislative 
candidates.)  There  was  no  active  finance  group  helping  the  State 
Committee,  and  only  a  handful  of  individual  donations  reached  the 
the  Committee  treasury.  The  Committee  did  employ  a  public  rela- 
tions expert,  John  Sikes,  during  August  and  kept  him  until  the  end 
of  the  year.  It  also  continued  to  puWish  the  Florida  Republican 
News.  The  financial  reports  reflect  an  antiquated  and  anemic  support 

5  Elston  E.  Roadv,  "The  1964  Election  in  Florida:  Some  Early  Observations," 
Governmental  Research  Bulletin  (Tallahassee,  Florida:  Institute  of  Governmental 
Research,  The  Florida  State  University),  November,   1964. 
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of  Republican  candidates  by  the  State  Executive  Committee.  The 
internal  divisions  of  the  Committee  were  to  continue  to  thwart  serious 
eflForts  at  succesful  fund  raising. 

The  three  Republican  candidates  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination 
in  1964  were,  in  addition  to  Holley  the  nominee,  Ken  Folks  and  H.  B. 
Foster.  Holley  reported  spending  $9,914,  Foster  $7,323  and  Folks 
$2,357  in  the  first  primary  in  which  Holley  won  the  nomination  with 
53.9  per  cent  of  the  vote  cast. 

Holley  discovered  that  the  State  Republican  Executive  Committee 
was  too  involved  in  fratricidal  warfare  to  assist  his  candidacy  in  any 
way,  so  he  continued  to  perfect  his  own  personal  political  organiza- 
tion for  the  general  election  battle  against  Haydon  Bums  who  had 
won  the  Democratic  nomination  while  reporting  an  expenditure  of 
$750,332.  Holley  was  not  unmindful  of  the  considerable  financial  re- 
sources available  to  his  opponent. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  need  for  money,  Holley  received  only  $500 
from  the  Republican  State  Executive  Committee.  He  did,  however, 
receive  sums  from  $5  (Stetson  University  Young  Republicans  Club) 
to  $1,000  (The  1000  Club  of  Palm  Beach),  from  70  Republican  or- 
ganizations scatered  tliroughout  the  state  and  representing  22  of  the 
67  counties.  These  clubs,  mostly  located  in  heavily  populated  areas, 
represented  an  important  source  of  campaign  funds  giving  8  per  cent 
of  his  total.  He  also  received  donations  from  slightly  over  15,000 
individuals. 

Holley 's  campaign  was  severely  limited  by  the  lack  of  money.  His 
Democratic  opponent  reported  spending  $367,126  in  the  general  elec- 
tion campaign  while  Holley  had  available  only  $90,071.  Holley  did 
make  use  of  a  public  relations  firm  and  opinion  surveys  in  addition 
to  the  usual  radio,  television,  newspaper,  and  printed  material,  but 
in  an  extremely  limited  manner.  The  Republican  nominee  in  1966  had 
an  entirely  different  campaign  because  he  got  substantially  adequate 
financial  support  from  the  State  Committee  as  well  as  individual 
donors. 

At  the  close  of  1964  the  Republican  State  Executive  Committee 
exchequer  balance  was— $80.34!  It  had  collected  $98,957  and  spent 
$98,877  in  what  had  been  a  setback  to  the  great  promise  of  Repub- 
lican victory  in  the  year  of  Goldwater  in  the  Sunshine  Statel  In  retro- 
spect, it  is  easy  to  understand  the  temporary  derailing  of  the  party. 
The  Republican  State  Executive  Committee  had  devoted  its  energies 
— financial  and  human — in  the  pre-convention  Goldwater  slate  fight, 
and  in  doing  so  not  only  failed  to  build  full  slates  of  candidates  but 
also  seriously  divided  loyal  supporters  and  consumed  valuable  finan- 
cial resources  in  the  losing  cause. 
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1965 

During  1965  the  Republican  State  Executive  Committee  was  vir- 
tually dormant.  Table  7  below,  the  auditor's  report  of  income  and 
expenses  for  that  year,  indicates  the  low  level  of  activity.  Through- 
out the  year  the  internal  divisions  effectively  thwarted  all  efforts  at 
getting  a  head  start  on  the  1966  elections. 

TABLE  7 

AUDITOR'S  REPORT 

REPUBLICAN  STATE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  1965 
Tomwall,  Lang  and  Lee,  P.  O.  Box  23,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida  33731 
dated  April  27,  1966 

Balance,  January  1,  1965 

(DeSota  National  Bank  of  Arcadia)  $     80.34 

CASH  RECEIPTS 

Republican  Finance  Committee  of  Florida  $7,485.00 

Secretary  of  State — Primary  Account  1,350.00 

U.S.  Post  OflSce— Refund  of  Advance  Deposit  500.00 

Contributions  from  individuals  155.00 

Subtotal  $9,490.00 

80.34 

Total  $9,570.34 

CASH  DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries  $3,920.00 

Less  Payroll  Deductions                                500.16  $3,419.84 

Payroll  Taxes  2,009.39 

Telephone  and  telegraph  1,523.55 

Rent  760.00 

OflBce  supplies  and  expense  749.68 

Conference  277.48 

Treasurer's  Bond  and  Insurance  192.00 

Postage  179.55 

Parking  75.00 

Clipping  Service  73.80 

Porter  and  Delivery  Service  35.40 

Professional  Fees  29.13 

Contributions  10.00 

Total  $9,339.82 

BALANCE  —  December  31,  1965 

Petty  Cash  4.57 
Checking  Account,  DeSoto  National 

Bank  of  Arcadia  225.95 

Total  $   230.52 
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IV.  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  AND  THE 

ELECTIONS  OF  1966  AND  1967 

The  Republican  party  found  new  opportunities  in  the  regular  elec- 
tion of  November  1966,  and  die  special  legislative  election  of  March 
1967.  For  the  first  time  in  Florida  history,  the  elections  for  major 
state  offices  were  shifted  to  the  off-year.  Prior  to  the  May  1966  pri- 
maries division  still  existed  within  the  leadership  of  the  Republican 
State  Executive  Committee  which  was  highlighted  by  an  open  con- 
flict between  the  State  Chairman,  Tom  Fairfield  Brown,  and  the 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Helene  M.  Morris.  This  internal  bickering  culminated 
in  the  request  for  a  restraining  order  made  by  Mrs.  Morris  just  prior 
to  the  first  primary.  A  restraining  order  was  issued  on  May  2,  1966 
by  Judge  Moody  which  permitted  Chairman  Brown  to  spend  party 
funds  only  for  rental  of  the  Republican  State  Executive  Committee 
headquarters,  salaries  paid  employees  as  of  the  date  of  the  restraining 
order,  and  cost  of  the  utilities  for  operation  of  the  headquarters.  The 
order  was  served  on  Chairman  Brown  May  3rd  which  prompted 
Chairman  Brown  to  send  a  letter  to  all  members  of  the  Republican 
State  Executive  Committee,  County  Chairmen  and  Vice-chairmen  on 
the  following  day,  May  4,  1966  explaining  his  position.  So,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Republican  party  using  its  resources  to  aid  Republican 
candidates  for  legislative  ofiices  and  statewide  executive  offices  were 
somewhat  reduced  by  this  continuing  internal  dissention.  Informants 
insisted  that  had  this  internal  strife  abated  early  in  1966,  the  Repub- 
lican party  would  have  had  a  full  slate  of  statewide  candidates  in- 
stead of  only  three  as  well  as  a  significantly  larger  number  of  legisla- 
tive candidates. 

Florida  Law  provided  for  the  election  of  all  party  committee  mem- 
bers in  the  second  primary  in  May  1966.  The  results  of  these  party 
committee  elections  were  highly  favorable  to  the  development  of  a 
cohesive  Republican  State  Executive  Committee  Organization  and  a 
new  look  for  Republicans  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  Republican  State  Executive  Committee  at  its  organizational 
meeting — (required  by  Florida  law  within  30  days  of  election  of 
committee  members) — on  June  19,  1966  elected  Mr.  William  F.  Mur- 
fin  of  Hobe  Sound  as  Chairman.  The  committee  further  designated  a 
new  slate  of  other  officers  as  well  as  District  Vice-Chairman  (under 
Florida  party  organization,  the  State  Committee  designates  one  per- 
son to  represent  each  of  the  12  Congressional  districts ) .  These  changes 
included  the  Chairman,  the  Vice-Chairman,  the  Treasurer,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  the  General  Council,  and  Legislative  Council. 

Under  Murfin's  direction,  the  Florida  Republican  Committee  im- 
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mediately  joined  with  Republican  organizations  in  the  southeast,  be- 
coming full  members  of  the  Southern  Association  of  State  Chairman, 
reopened  intensified  contacts  with  the  Repubhcan  National  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  the  Republican  Congressional  Campaign  Committee, 
changed  the  site  of  the  headquarters  to  Riviera  Beach,  instituted  mod- 
ern office  machines  and  practices  into  the  headquarters  proper,  put 
new  life  into  a  dormant  Sustaining  Membership  Fund  Drive,^  and 
determined  to  elect  not  only  the  first  Republican  governor  in  94  years 
but  also  an  impressive  number  of  Republican  State  Representatives 
and  State  Senators. 

The  official  financial  reports  show  that  at  the  second  filing,  August 
6,  1966,  Mr.  Murfin  and  the  Republican  State  Executive  Committee 
had  collected  $47,168.-  In  the  period  from  the  August  6  report  to 
the  September  6  report,  the  Sustaining  Membership  Fund  gave  $1,165 
to  the  State  Committee  and  the  Florida  Federation  of  Republican 
Women  $2,000,  and  there  w^ere  some  additional  small  sums  given  by 
individuals.  The  active  involvement  of  the  State  Committee  was 
noted  in  Mr.  Murfin's  August  6,  1966  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
shovi^ing  an  expenditure  of  $30,097.  These  expenditures  included  $100 
each  to  6  Republican  nominees  for  Congressional  seats,  $50  each  to 
the  84  Republican  nominees  to  the  State  Legislature,  $60  to  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor  and  $155  to  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Attorney  General.  In  the  next  report  filed  October  3,  1966, 
the  total  contributions  had  climbed  to  $56,674  of  which  $5,760  came 
from  the  Sustaining  Membership  Fund.  At  the  same  time,  additional 
expenditures  in  the  amount  of  $14,723  were  made,  bringing  the  total 
expenditures  made  by  the  State  Executive  Committee  to  $44,821. 
The  November  7,  1966  report  shows  that  total  contributions  were 
raised  to  $58,334.  Of  the  increase  in  contributions,  the  Sustaining 
Membership  Fund  gave  $1,033  and  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee $500.  The  expenditure  totals  were  raised  to  $50,389.  These 
expenditures  included  additional  sums  to  Repubhcan  candidates  for 
office.  One  Repubhcan  Congressional  candidate  received  $1,098  and 
another  $500.  The  Republican  candidates  for  Attorney  General  and 
Treasurer  received  $100  each. 

The  Republican  State  Executive  Committee  efforts  in  behalf  of 
Governor-nominee  Claude  R.  Kirk,  Jr.  were  of  great  significance.  The 
new  chairman,  William  Murfin,  loaned  the  chairman  of  his  State 
Finance  Committee,  A.  Gray  Boylston,  to  the  Kirk  campaign  where 

1  A  sustaining  membership  for  one  year  is  $10;  a  patron  membership  is  $100. 
In  a  first  mailing  over  1,000  new  sustaining  memberships  were  obtained.  The  $10 
membership  includes  subscription  for  a  year  to  the  CHALLENGER. 

2  All  statements  of  contributions  and  expenditures  come  from  the  oflBcial  re- 
ports on  file  in  the  Office  of  The  Secretary  of  State. 
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Boylston  served  as  the  State  Kirk  Finance  Committee  Chairman.  Fol- 
lowing the  election  of  Governor  Kirk,  Mr.  Boylston  returned  to  his 
position  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Party  Finance  Committee. 
Shortly  after  he  assumed  this  position  the  special  legislative  elections 
were  called  and  his  group  raised  and  spent  $25,000  on  behalf  of  the 
candidates  in  addition  to  turning  certain  funds  direcdy  over  to  in- 
dividual candidates. 

The  Kirk  financial  support  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  HoUey's.  The 
sharp  difference  in  the  magnitude  of  financial  support  can  be  seen 
in  Table  8  below,  which  also  carries  the  comparison  in  Republican 
gubernatorial  candidate  expenditures  back  to  1952,  as  reported  in 
oflBcial  filings.  Kirk's  general  election  campaign  expenditures  al- 
most equalled  those  of  his  Democratic  opponent.  High,  who  reported 
spending  $570,004  to  Kirk's  $509,093.  High,  however,  had  made  two 
primary  campaign  races  reporting  an  additional  $363,821  for  a  grand 
total  of  $933,825.  The  cohesive  operation  of  the  Republican  State 
Executive  Committee  under  Chairman  Murfin  indicates  what  Repub- 
licans can  accomplish  in  the  state. 

TABLE  8 

REPUBLICAN  NOMINEES:   CONTRIBUTIONS 
AND  EXPENDUTURES  —  1952  - 1966 

Republican  Nominees  Contributions  Expenditures 

Kirk,  1966  $551,860.00  $550,297.00 

Holley,  1964  $100,067.00  $  99,986.00 

Peterson,  1960  $  29,637.04  $  29,637.04 

Washburn,  1956  $    4,494.12  $    4,394.12 

Watson,  1954  $    2,350.47  $    2,350.47 

Swan,  1952  $    6,003.28  $    6,003.28 

The  Kirk  campaign  was  directed  by  Robert  E.  Lee,  a  professional 
public  relations  expert  who  had  an  impressive  record  of  successful 
Republican  campaigns,  most  notably  in  Colorado.^    Lee  utilized  his 

=*  Robert  Edwin  Lee  a  Denver,  Colorado  real  estate  agency  owner  started 
dabbling  in  Republican  politics  there  shortly  after  he  first  opened  his  real  estate 
firm  in  1940.  Lee  served  as  GOP  chairman  for  Denver  and  later  for  the  county. 
In  1962  he  joined  Jean  K.  Tool,  Colorado  Repubhcan  Chairman  as  a  professional 
political  campaigner.  Lee  and  Tool  gave  the  Repubhcans  two  of  its  biggest  vic- 
tories in  Colorado  politics:  the  elections  of  John  Love  as  governor  and  Peter 
Dominick  as  U.  S.  Senator.  Lee  also  directed  a  successful  Repubhcan  drive  to 
gain  control  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature.  He  is  known  by  other  professionals 
as  "a  real  gut  fighting  professional."  He  has  been  assisted  in  Florida  by  Len 
Hall,  former  Repubhcan  National  Committee  Chairman  and  Eddie  Nicholson,  a 
large  stockholder  in  United  Airlines  and  a  capable  professional  staff.  He  has 
brought  into  Florida  politics  what  James  M.  Perry  calls  The  New  Politics:  The 
Expanding  Technology  of  Political  Manipulation  (New  York:  Clarkson  N.  Potter, 
Inc.,   1968). 
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very  considerable  knowledge  and  an  able  staff  to  make  the  Kirk 
gubemational  campaign  the  best  financed  and  most  ably  directed 
Republican  effort  ever  in  Florida,  Public  opinion  survey  informa- 
tion was  skillfully  utilized.  Television,  radio,  brochures,  pamphlets, 
billboards,  bumper  stickers,  direct  mail — all  the  devices  of  a  sophisti- 
cated campaign  came  into  operation.  There  were  continuing  financial 
and  staff  ties  to  the  Republican  State  Committee. 

There  were,  of  course,  a  number  of  variables  in  the  Florida  elec- 
tions in  November  of  1966.  However,  on  the  basis  of  the  results, 
it  is  understandable  that  Chairman  Murfin  and  other  Republican 
leaders  in  the  State  pointed  with  pride  to  the  results  of  their  efforts. 
First,  a  Republican  Governor  was  elected  for  the  first  time  in  94 
years  and  by  a  substantial  majority  (821,190-668,233).  Second,  Re- 
publican membership  in  the  lower  house  in  the  State  Legislature  al- 
most trebled;  and  third,  Republican  membership  in  the  Senate  jumped 
from  two  to  eleven.  The  Republican  State  Committee  and  Chairman 
Murfin  were  most  pleased  and  were  determined  to  continue  their  ac- 
tivities toward  building  a  vigorous  and  active  majority  party. 

The  December  5  report  filed  by  Chariman  Murfin  shows  that  the 
committee  had  received  $62,433  while  spending  $55,469.  The  Sus- 
taining Membership  Fund  continued  to  provide  funds,  with  $2,717 
coming  from  that  source  alone.  The  South  Manatee  Republican 
Women's  Club  gave  $400.  Chairman  Murfin  and  the  State  Committee 
took  over  responsibility  of  helping  to  raise  funds  to  cover  expenses  of 
the  Governor-elect  between  the  election  and  the  inauguration.  Re- 
ports filed  on  January  5,  1967  and  February  1,  1967,  showed  revenue 
from  the  Claude  R.  Kirk,  Jr.  appreciation  dinners  totaling  $20,000. 
On  March  1  report,  there  was  an  expenditure  of  $12,501  for  a  Kirk 
pre-inaugural  dinner;  this  report  showed  tlie  total  contributions  of 
$104,312  and  expenditures  of  $93,332. 

Subsequent  reports  continued  to  show  the  cohesive  and  energetic 
efforts  by  the  Republican  State  Committee  to  make  Florida  a  Repub- 
lican state.  Among  other  items  in  these  reports  were  funds  provided 
to  send  selected  Florida  Repubhcans  to  the  National  Republican 
Leadership  Training  School  and  to  provide  for  Chairman  Murfin's 
attendance  at  the  January  23-24  meeting  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  in  New  Orleans.  He  became  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  by  virtue  of  Florida's  election  of  a  GOP  Governor.  Funds 
were  also  provided  to  send  selected  members  of  the  Florida  Federa- 
tion of  Young  Republicans  to  Washington,  D.  C.  One  of  the  more 
interesting  items  was  a  statement  of  expense  to  the  Florida  Republican 
Publishing  Company  of  $3,510,  which  in  March  1967  started  publish- 
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ing  a  tabloid-style  newspaper,  The  Florida  Republican  Challenger^ 

In  his  Inaugural  Address,  the  successful  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  issued  a  special  call  for  the  convening  of  the  newly  elected 
Legislature  for  the  sole  purpose  of  consideration  and  approval  of  a 
new  constitution  for  tlie  State  of  Florida.  The  Legislature  met  on 
January  9,  1967,  but  had  hardly  started  deliberations  when  on  that 
same  day,  the  United  Supreme  Court  declared  this  legislature  in- 
valid. {Swonn  V.  Adams,  by  a  7-2  vote).  The  Federal  District  Court 
in  Miami  after  considering  a  number  of  proposals  issued  a  plan  of 
reapportionment  calling  for  48  senators  and  119  representatives.  Fol- 
lowing this  decision,  the  Governor  prescribed  a  schedule  for  the  legis- 
lative elections:  first  primary  on  February  28,  run-off  primary  on 
March  14,  and  a  general  election  on  March  28,  1967.  This  newly 
elected  legislature  was  to  convene  on  April  4,  1967. 

State  Chairman  Murfin,  Governor  Kirk  and  other  Republican  lead- 
ers seized  this  new  opportunity  to  recruit  Republican  candidates  for 
the  167  legislative  seats,  and  selected  a  number  of  Republican  State 
Committee  members,  including  members  from  Palm  Beach,  Duval, 
Brevard,  Seminole,  St.  Lucie,  Alachua,  Gadsden,  Columbia,  Escambia 
and  Dade  counties.  These  effoits  were  highly  successful  and  resulted 
in  Republican  candidates  for  42  of  the  48  Senate  seats  and  87  of 
the  119  House  seats.  Chairman  Murfin  said,  "Even  though  we  deplore 
the  Federal  Court's  meddling  in  out  (sic)  state  affairs,  the  Republican 
party  is  up  to  the  challenge.  We  expect  to  gain  substantial  voting 
strength  in  both  Houses  of  the  new  legislature.  Governor  Kirk  is  go- 
ing to  need  these  additional  votes  because  the  Democrats  have  al- 
ready shown  that  they  have  no  intentions  of  worldng  with  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  program."^ 

The  support  the  State  Committee  pledged  to  the  candidates  for 
these  seats  was:  making  a  minimum  contribution  of  $100  to  each 
candidate  who  made  it  through  the  primary  to  the  general  election; 
arranging  to  get  bumper  stickers,  slap-on  labels  and  other  advertising 
material  for  candidates  at  greatly  reduced  prices;  keeping  the  candi- 
dates constantly  advised  as  to  the  issue  in  the  campaign;  and  provid- 
ing any  field  and  organizational  help  the  candidates  might  request. 
The  State  Committee  did  deliver  this  help. 

In  addition,  local  Republican  organizations  engaged  in  financial 

4  The  Florida  Republican  CHALLENGER.  The  first  official  party  newspaper 
issued  by  the  Republican  State  Executive  Committee  of  Florida  was  The  Florida 
Republican  during  the  1948  campaign  under  the  direction  of  State  Chairman 
G.  Harold  Alexander.  In  1963  The  Florida  Republican  News  was  established 
under  the  direction  of  Tom  Fairfield  Brown.  The  Challenger  issued  Vol.  I,  No.  1 
March  6,  1967  with  H.  W.  Staymman,  Jr.,  as  Editor-in-Chief  and  Richard  W.  Smith 
as  Editor  under  tlie  direction  of  State  Chairman  William  F.  Murfin. 

5  The  Florida  Republican  CHALLENGER,  March  6,  1967,  p.  1. 
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and  other  support  of  Republican  candidates  in  the  most  heavily 
populated  counties.  In  Broward  County,  for  example,  the  Republican 
Citizens'  Committee  of  Broward  County  reported  on  March  1,  1967 
an  expenditure  of  $3,529,  which  helped  the  Republicans  to  sweep  aU 
legislative  contests  in  the  County.  The  State  Committee,  making  use 
of  a  well-established,  professional  polling  firm,  did  advise  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  on  the  issues.  It  did  provide  tlie  financial  assistance, 
and  delivered  on  promises  it  had  made  in  the  beginning  of  this  special 
campaign  period. 

The  results  of  the  special  legislative  election  were  greeted  with 
great  elation  by  Chairman  Murfin,  Governor  Kirk  and  other  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  Florida.  The  Republican  strength  in  the  House  had 
increased  from  26  in  the  November  1966  election  to  39  in  the  March 
28,  1967  special  election.  In  the  Senate  the  Republicans  had  increased 
their  strength  from  11  to  20.  Not  only  was  this  a  quantitative  gain  for 
the  Republicans,  but  it  was  also  a  qualitative  loss  for  the  Democrats. 
The  Democrats  lost  five  committee  chairmen  in  the  Senate  and  four 
in  the  House.  In  addition,  three  chairmanships  in  the  Senate  and 
three  in  the  house  had  to  be  filled  to  replace  Democrats  who  were 
defeated  the  primary  battle  for  renomination  or  declined  to  run  in 
the  special  election.  The  Republican  State  Executive  Committee,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Chairman  Murfin  and  Governor  Kirk,  had  moved 
the  Republican  party  squarely  into  the  political  arena 

Chairman  Murfin  later  moved  the  Committee  staff  to  an  improved 
headquarters  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Mr.  Murfin  said  following  the 
special  election,  "[W]e  had  professionals  working  on  this  campaign. 
We  have  had  organization.  We  are  concerned  with  the  business  of 
politics."^  The  action  to  support  this  concern  appears  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  State  Republican  Finance  Committee  to  raise  $300,000 
for  1967.'^    Chairman  Boylston,  in  making  this   announcement  said, 

^  Tampa  Tribune,  March  30,  1967,  p.  1,  Col.  4. 

"^  The  Republican  State  Executive  Committee  reported  collecting  $452,904.72 
and  disbursing  $450,570.57  as  of  May  3,  1968.  They  made  the  original  goal 
of  $300,000.  The  continuing  intra-party  conflict  between  Governor  Kirk  and  Chair- 
man Murfin  has  been  highlighted  over  tlie  past  few  months.  The  total  contribu- 
tions reported  above  included  $115,000  from  Dinners  for  Governor  Kirk  as  well 
as  the  Committee's  2%  assessment  of  Republican  candidates,  sustaining  member- 
ships, subscriptions  to  The  Florida  Republican  Challenger,  and  income  from  a 
new  Diamond  Elephant  Club  (1,000  individuals  at  $1,000  per  person  per  year). 
Since  those  dinners  the  Vice  Presidential  ambitions  of  Governor  Kirk  and  the 
ambitions  of  Chairman  Murfin  for  a  vigorous  Republican  Party  have  clashed. 
The  result  was  a  showdown  battle  over  the  Republican  Delegate  slate  to  tlie 
1968  convention  with  the  Murfin  pro-Nixon  forces  winning  easily  over  Kirk. 
Governor  Kirk  as  a  courtesy  was  given  an  at-large  delegate  slot  but  the  delega- 
tion was  strongly  pro-Nixon.  After  losing  this  contest  Governor  Kirk  gave  an 
open  endorsement  to  the  candidacy  of  Governor  Rockefeller  and  launched  an 
anti-  Wallace  drive  in  the  South. 
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"Financing  the  State  GOP  is  a  big  job  with  a  big  budget  but  remem- 
ber money  is  one  of  the  major  keys  to  poUtical  success  and  1968  is 
not  far  away."® 

The  contrast  between  the  1964  and  1966-67  Repubhcan  State 
Executive  Committee's  efforts  and  involvement  in  the  recruitment  of 
candidates  and  the  support  of  their  candidacies  is,  as  we  have  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate,  extremely  great.  The  successful  results  of 
tliis  first  well-organized  and  professionally  directed  party  effort  has 
created  a  new  look  in  recruiting  and  financing  activities  in  both  major 
parties.  Florida  is  the  fastest  growing  state  in  the  nation;  its  Repub- 
lican Party  shows  a  correspondingly  rapid  change  in  its  political  or- 
ganization, campaign  operations,  and  the  financing  of  candidates. 

s  The  Florida  Republican  CHALLENGER,  May  29,  1967,  p.  10. 
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